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MARCUS AND MONIMIA.—A TALE, 


pontmia was nobly born; her grandfather was nearly related 
to the house of Bourbon, and her father President of the Par- 
liamnent of Nismes. ‘The former, in bis dying moments, tenacious of 
his heteditary distinctions, delivered to his son, to be for ever remem- 
bered, these his last words: “ I transmit to you, my son, the ho- 
nour and dignity of my family,as I received them, pure and unsullied; 
guard them whilst you live, aud in your dying moments, as you have 
received, so transmit them to your posterity.” The bequest was 
lodged in the heart of his successor, and the solemn mandate, like the 
Persian memznto, was daily reiterated. Proud, haughty and impi- 
ous, distant from his superiors, and not tolerating equals, he reigned 
the despot of his litile circle. Nobility was the true, the only virtue; 
and to be born bencath it, was an hereditary stain,a crime of so deep 
a-dye, as to be visited from the father upon the children, One son, 
highly distinguished in the annals of military fame, and the charm- 
ing Monimia, were the fruits of a marriage with the Countess de 
» whose life remains recorded, aud her virtues blessed, not by 
the unmeaning tongues of monks in purchased masses, or of artful 
eloquence, wound up like mechanism by the annual stupend ; nor 
are they delineated on the pedestal of the stately monument : the la- 
borious poor, the deserted orphan, helpless age, and afilicted widows, 
remain the heralds of her virtues ; and whilst each sobs his simple 
tale, how industry was enéouraged, how affliction smoothed, and 
how aye supported, the heart shews the recorded letters, and bleeds 
at the fresh recital. 

Monimia, the beautiful Monimia, was such ; and now, like the 
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full budding rose, diffusing it’s congenial odours, “ lovely and cha rm 
ing to the eye,” appears the pride, and admiration of all, 

Nor tess so was Marcus. Gifted by nature with the most valuable 
endowments, which were embellished Ly an excellent education, be 
seemed formed but for Monimia. Like her, he studied virtue, and 
like her, he was esteemed the model of it. The father of Marcus 
was an old soldier ; who, worn out with the fatigue of duty, had 
retired to his little villa, there to dedicate the short remainder cf his 
days to humanity and religion. The Croix de St. Louis was his only 
given honour ; a scanty pension his only subsistence. Marcus was 
his only child, his pride, and support; and whom peace had now re- 
stored to the arms of his aged father. Discharged from military 
glory, he now indulged his natural propensity in that scene where 
the charming Monimia was so highly distinguished. Oft had he 
here vied with her in the virtuous exploit, and oft had he anticipated 
the pleasure of doing good. In love, each of them, with virtue, they 
could not but be enamoured of its agents ; and oft had the expressive 
eye told what the modest tongue was as yet afraid to utter. Already 
had the village tattle anticipated the nuptial vow, and already had the 
liule infant learned to lisp the names of Marcus and Monimia. But 
the haughty president had far other views ; his titles, his honours, 
aud the dignity of his family, were his chief, his only care. ‘To sup- 
port these, let nature no longer be 1¢egarded, let parental affection 
cease, and let an amiable, a virtuous child be abandoned and deserted. 
Whilst pride, however, forbade him to leave her in a station inferior 
to her birth, his meanness woald not permit him to retiact from his 
own dignity to add to her’s, 

A neighbouring convent conveniently offered itself to reconcile 
these jarring iuterests ; and the world was thus to be deprived of one 
of its greatest ornaments. The convent was ol the orderof St. Fraa- 
cis: sad, gloomy, 1igid, and austere, “ Melancholy marked it for its 
own.” Far different from these were the principles instilled into the 
mind of Monimia : she had been taught to regard religion but as the 
source of happiness and contentment ; that morality included the 
chief of its laws ; and that the world was the place destined by her 
Maker for the exercise of it, that to retire and avoid the trial 
of it was a species of suicide that marked the coward, afraid of the 
trifling ill the world could do him. ‘“ ‘This,” cries she, “ has 
many objects scattered here and there to employ the religious 
votary ; and Iam sure the small mite which [ bestow on cha- 
rity, gains more favour with Heaven than a thousand reitcreted 
stripes, or years of fasting ; and that the future pOnishment of a crime 
isnot the sclf inflicted stripe which can mitigate, but the attribute of 
mercy to acquit.” 

Whilst such were the sentiments of Monimia, no wonder she en- 
deavoured to avoid her impending doom; but her father remained 
inflexible. He begged, he admonished, he reasoned, be urged, and 
commanded. Monimia, kno ving his disposition, and the dreadful 
consequence, should he have the smallest suspicion of her atiachment 
to Marcus,reluctantly complied ; and the day, the latal day, the burial 
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of Monimia, was fixed. And now the effects which timid bash‘ul- 
ness bad hitherto withheld, were no longer concealed ; Marcus and 
Monimia now mutually exchanged their “long withholden tale. Much 
had he to say , a thousand chimeras, a thousand romantic projects 
filled his labouring breast ; the more he wished to tell them, the 
less was he able ; and the moment of utterance was that of separa- 
tion. ‘ Fail not,” said Monimia, “ fail not, as you regord my 
affection and estcem, to be present at the ceremony, from the nio- 
ment in which I appear in all the pride and ornaments of the world, 
to that of my int reriment, I entreat, 1 conjure you to grant me this, 
my last reqfiest.”. Mareus swore to obey, and afterwards, like a 
true Petrarch, to follow the example of his Laura. Monimia bav- 
ing obtained her request, tore herself away. 

“Marcus remained motionless, till his weury eyes, no longer able to 
pursue the object of their delight, dissolved in tears. ‘ Miserable, 
unhappy weetch!” exclaimed he, “ thou art now deprived of the 
sole blessing the world had to bestow upon thee? yes, there are 
mortals destined to be unhappy, and | am one of those wretched 
victims whose lot is misery. Your father, say you, Monimia! was 
it he who instigated you to take the religious vow ? who compelled: 
you to commit this act of suicide? Unhappy wretch? Surely be 
deserves not such a name. Ile is not to be called a father, whocan 
sacrifice his child to avarice and pride ; nor is it religion to take a 
vow whic? God and nature forbid. O bappy country! where an 
hereditary obligation binds the father to provide fer his child, and 
where such passions find no resource to break the natural tie. O Mo- 
nimia ! whither art thou going ! within those walls lies the deceitful 
monk, that guileful serpent, who, under an assumed form, will be- 
tray. thine unwary innocence ; will talk to thee of religion, whilst he 
is leading thee to vice; will tell thee thy virtue is toorich an ornae 
mentto retain; and when thon hast given it him, will say thou 
hast committed an act of yrace in parting with it. Cursed tyrant! 
whence dost thou derive such dom:nien ? or who gave thee that arbi- 
trary tight to pronounce judgment on thine own crimes? Surely a 
threefold punishment awaits him, who assumes to be the minister of 
God, to tempt one to rebel against him. O Gallen! Gallen! even 
thy virtue, when in a desert, secluded from the eye of the world, 
could not resist the temptation of vice ; hadst thou been there, thy 
mind taken up and employed in the exercise of virtue, its predominant 
passion, had never thought of vice ; but solitude produced the gap, 
and whilst the one was inactive, the other creptin and usurped its 
dominion. © Monimia! stay, for heaven’s sake.”—The curfew 
tolled its solemn knell. Marcus started, as one awakened from a 
frightful dream ; he stood fixed and motionless; till recollecting 
Monimia’s last request, he hurried to the fatal spot. Scarce had he 
arrived, ere Monimia entered the chapel, encircled by a numerous 
convoy of relations, and bedecked in all the elegance and = splendour 
which art and nature could bestow. The religieux of the order were 
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arranged on each side of the altar; and as soon as Monimiaentcred 
the chapel,they began their pious hymn; andin melodious strains sung 
the folly and misery of the world, uad the happiness and tranquillity 
of the religious. On the right of the altar was the bishop of the 
province, to whom the head or the order, the hymn being finished, 
presented Monimia. The first question was then demanded—* Dost 
thou thoroughb!y despise and bate the folly and vanity of the world, 
and caust thou dedicate the remainder of thy life to God and religion?’ 
Monimia having given the affirmative, was conducted from the chapel 
into the conveuat, to be stripped of all her pompous ornaments, and 
to prepare to make the last the fatal vow. The little be]] gave the 
tinkling signal ; and in an instant re-entered the abbess, with the 
rest of the order, bearing the coffin of Monimia, and chaunting her 
solemn dirge. Monimia followed, now dresed in the habit of a 
religieuse ; her beautcous long training locks cut ofl, aud a veil con- 
eealing her charming countenance. Once more she was conducted 
to the bishop, in the midst of the whole order and her numerous 
relations, to make the last, the binding vow.~-A solemn silence vow 
ensued.— Monimia looked around, and espied her Marcus, his eyes 
fixed upon her, and petrified to the spot—* I accept him,” she cried, 
“ for my husband, aad here make my solemn vow to be eternally 
his."—The reverend prelate, indignant as he was, was obliged to 
ratify it when thus made, and to join the hands of Marcus and 
Monimia. 


—_—_— 
PRINCIPLES AND NO PRINCIPLES. 


“ Ye world has come to such a pass, (said the old Knight, ss 

he was reading halfa dozen morning papers, at breakfast- 
time) that vice and virtue are only known by their names ; or, rather, 
that success makes the villain white, whilst adversity sq blackens 
virtue, that every one turns his back upon her. To what purpose 
has a man been strictly conscientious in his dealings, if failure at- 
tend his undertakings? Or what reward does fidelity meet with in 
a beautiful woman, who is either left. to the wide world without 
fortune, or who isabandonned by a reprobate husband? She will 
find plenty to reward her dereliction of duty and of honour, hut no 
one to recompense her for her immovable virtue, and for ber heroism 
under temptations. 

“ T have no patience,” continued he, turning to an old half pay 
officer, his brother, ** to sce you with a wound received at Bunker's 
Hill, and with no more han the rank of Lieutenant, and the old 
half pay, which scarcely buys. you snuff and tobacco.” * Never 
mind me, Brother,’ replied the Lieutenant, * whilst I have you, I 
need not fear’ ‘ True,” said ihe stern Sir Roderic taking him by the 
hand ; but then you are indebted neither to the war minister nor to 
the Government for that. 
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“ Look here again, inthis paper; Here are no less than three 
trials for crim con. ; two baronets’ sons pleading to be whitewashed, 
but remanded for fraud towards their creditors ; a score of failures, 
occasioned, to my knowledge, by extravagance; and mere adver- 
tisements of quack medicines, in order to repair the vices of youth, 
than would take an hourto read. All this comes from the pride and 
ambition, the proveness to pleasure, and the prodigaliy of the 
times.” 

Sir Roderic naturally and unconscientiously combines a sort of 
sarcasm, and that sometimes humorous, with bis severny. “ [ 
turned off my butcher, the other day, (Said he) because I found oug 
that he kept his tilbury and bis mistress ; and I changed my bunker, 
because his head clerk frequents the gaming table, and therefore my 
money is safe with him go longer. 

“ | have given my housekceper warning, (he added) becaase her 
daugbter, by a footwan, her late husband, is edueating at the Misses 
Llitchcock’s establishment, and is learning Freach, music, drawing, 
dancing, and. fancy works. I dare say there is work enough with 
her fancy. But as I suspect that my coals and candles, the short. 
weight in my meat, and her mother’s weekly book of sundries is 
supporting all this, [ rather think it mest prudent to ged another in 
her place; for | have no notion of brooms and mops: buying her 
piano forte, nor of plaies and dishes, never broken, payitig her per 
fumer’s bill; no, nor of napkins, sheets, anditable cloths, never work 
ont, swelling into Casbmere shawls, nor of Miss Jemima Carolina’s 
getting a parasol and a retecule out of dishclouts and! rubbers. 

“ My d—d. valet, too, dressed so like a puppy, that: k was obliged! 
to part with bim, informing him that.as | could: only afferd: to: keep 
one ventleman, I thought proper to give myself the preference ;. and, 
since he is. goue, Ltind that he has had a host ofdebts brought against 
him, which, inja litthe time, b should have bad the unperecived. 
honour of. paying ; not tomention the felicity of keeping lus: wite, 
who lets ready furnished lodgings, and who, TP am told,, drinks» ber 
wine, and tastes all the rarities of the season every day. 

** No wonder, however, (continued he) that these irregularities: 
should be commiited in low life, when, in ihe bigher circles; all is 
dishonesty and depravity, Ne wonder that slaves shouldrwish to be 
genticmen, whennoblemen and gentlemendescend to the occupations, 
to the vices, and to the frauds, whieh would dishonour the very dregs 
of the peeple,—when aman well born, can turn notorious Cheat at 
caids or dice, can swindle the pubhe by lis selfiss and clumsy 
speculations, can tuin horse dealer, procurer to an usurery or keep 
a heilor a dinner shop tor robbing idivis of their money, under the 
preteace of passing the time by a little private play. 

* By the bye, as I went into the chandler’s saepa day-or two ago, 
to change. a five pound note, in order:to pay the fare of a hackney 
coach, | heard the sound of a mandoline. ‘The womanot the shop 
was a dirty hump-bached wretch; but, calling. her daughter 
Josephine, | beheld a thing all pretensions and makivg up, iv a. cambric 
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camisole bordered with point luce, about a quire of brown paper 
twisted her lock§ into papiiottes, a French shaw! thrown over ber 
shoulders, silk stockings, and rose-coloured satin shoes. “ Give 
the gentleman change,” said her mother, with a triumphant air, and 
proud of the opportunity of showing her. ‘ Je n’en ai point,’ replied 
the lump of affectation, shrugging up her shoulders like a whet hen, 
or rather a laFrancaise. Then diving first down her bosom for a 
gold spangled purse, and next fumbling in her rose coloured satin 
shoes, whereby she made an exhibition of more of her chest and 
ankle than I wished to see—‘ Ah! que oui!” exclaimed she, I can, 
(with a most affected curtesy) oblige the gentleman. Yes, thought 
I, you look devilishly like one who would oblige any gentleman. 

“ Making, however, my best bow, | inquired how she came to 
speak French so well. ‘Vy, (bere the Baronet, with a bitter and 
scornful sneer, seemed to have an angry pleasure in a sort of imita- 
tior of the woman’s jargon)—Vy,’ said her mother, who could con- 
tain her gratification no longer, at witnessing the affectation of her 
child, ‘ I bas but vun danghter, and I vished to make a vumen of 
her.” “ Very kind of you,” said I: “ I dare she will second your 
endeavour.” ‘* She has all sorts of masters.’ I’m very glad that I 
am not one of them, then, thought! tomyself, ‘ They spares no 
pains upon her,’ continued the chandler-shop-woman ; and I spares 
Domoney- (Here I looked at my change, and returned three bad 
shillings.) Because I visbes her to be above myself.’ ‘* Don’t fear 
that,” replied I; “ but where did she pick up all these accomplish- 
ments?” * Ob! she’s just come from Bulling (Boulogne,) over 
the vater ; its a monstracious hadvantage—the peace ; it felicitates 
(ijacilitates) folks in breeding, keep their children comba foe, as my 
Josephine calls it, and’—Here Miss Jusephine put her hand on her 
mother’s lips, crying, ‘ De grace, Ma—mon, (syllabling the word 
Ma—mon, and giving it a nasal pronunciation ;) I am sure the 
gentleman don’t want this expose of our affaires de famille ;” 
whilst by the way Miss Josephine’s expose of her affaires was 
not very niggardly, whether affaires du corps or affaires de fa- 
mille. 

* Here a common fellow relieved me from the mother and daugh- 
ter, by asking in bis peculiar jargon, for a penorth of backy, which 
drove Miss from the counter. ‘ A foinish gal you kips there,’ said 
he. * Fellor, that’s my daughter,’ cried the incensed Mamon ; and 
refused to serve him, * Very well,’ said the fellow, quitting the door, 
* it’s Ue for you to shet up shop, since you ean diess out sich rub- 
bidye as that ere.’ ” 

Just as Sir Roderic concluded his observations on the confusion of 
ranks, expressing that he would sooner have a non-intercourse bill 
passed, than see the money of Old England spent abroad, and the 
Jower orders thus put above themselves, the servant announced Co- 
lonel Dangle, a friend of the family. ‘* There,” cried Sir Roderic, 
«“ there again is a fellow who calls seduction a little indiscretion, — 
debt a juvenile error, —gaming an unfortunate passion,—female inti- 
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delity an unlucky penchant,—bad principle, impudence, and drun- 
kenness, over indulgence and festivity. 

“ Well, Colonel,” cried he, addressing himself to Dangle, “ when 
did you see my rascal of a nephew, who dishonours the name of the old 
Commodore his late father, by bis follies and extravagance ?” * Why, 
replied the Colonel, in a female tone, ‘ I have just come to intercede 
for him with you, ashe is in a little scrape.’ “ In prison I suppose,” 
replied the Knight. “ Well, he will make a good fixture there ; he 
is nobad Adonis for a niche in the King’s bench, or in the Ficet 
prison ; but I'll give him not a farthing.” 

* Oh! resumed the Colonel, * itis not exactly money that he 
wants ; his difficulties (adjusting his cravat) are of another nature.’ 
“ What?” angrily, answered the Knight, “ is he tobe hanged? for 
I think you are all in the way to strangulation.” * He wants,’ lisped 
the Colonel your advice; and first that you should procure him 
leave of absence, and next empower your banker to casha bill fora 
thousand pounds, which he has won of.sir Jerry Goldfinch. He is 
obliged to go abroad, having had an affair of honour with a Licute- 
nant in the Navy, for a trifling affair of gallantry with his sister. 
The voung man would fire at him twice; and in returning the 
second fire, (the first he would not—very honourable, you'll allow, 
Sir Roderic,) the Lieutenant, [here he paused and took a pinch of 
snuff, then smiling, resumed,] has got a little scratch.’ 

Sir Roderic rose up in a rage, “ Sir,” said he, “ in plain English 
my rascal of a nephew has seduced an honest man’s daughter, where- 
by he is avillain ; he has plundered a foolish friend at play, where- 
by he is a robber ; he has stood a shot in a bad cause, which shews 
him to be a madman ; and he has shoi the brother of his victim, 
which makes him amurderer, All your fashionable refinements are 
of no avail with me ; and my advice, or rather my commands, are as 
follow :—-Let him marry the girl. (The Colonel looked amazed.) 
Let bim return the money which he won at play. (The Colonel 
shook his head.) Let him pay all his debts. (The Colonel almost 
faughed.) And let him surrender himself to take his tnal. (The 
Colonel looked as it he was listening to an insane person.) If not he 
may want money, he may be apprehended, he mvy be hanged at- 
terwards, and should he escape the rope, | willcut him off with a . 
shilling, as my estate is not entailed.” 

Tie last part of the charge made the deepest impression. The 
Colonel promised to convey the advice. The young Lieutenant did 
well ;—-the orders were cbeyed ;—and Sir Roderic opened his purse 
strings at the wedding, which was attended by 

Tue Hermit in Loxpoy. 


—_—_—_—— 
A LACK OF WIT. 


’ ‘ , . . . 
VL" CORRY, being one evening in the boxes of Drury Lane, a 
+ Gentleman behind him was very troublesome in bis noisy ob- 
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servations, and false attempts at wit-—“ Why, you measure out your 
wit wholesale,” said a petsonat hand. “ True, Sir, (said Mr.Corry) 
the gentleman measures his wit, as in the East they dorupees—by 
the lack.” 
































Moldavian Customs and Mode of Travelling. 


From Neale’s Travels. 


¢ FENLE dress and warlike aspect of the Moldavians is stiikingly 
picturesque, and remains nearly the same as when Hadrian 
led their forefathers, the Dacians, in triumph to the capitol of Rome, 
and when theRoman artist chisselled the basso relievo, for the pillar of 
Trajan. ‘The colour of their cap distinguishes them from the Wal- 
Jachians, whose head dresses are black while, those of the Molda- { 
vians are white. Their dialect is as bold and masculine as their i 
looks, composed of words chiefly Latin, but intermixed with Turkish 
and Sclavonic. These they pronounce with great strength and 
rapidity of utterance, enforcing their declamation with rude gestures 
and grimaces. Living like the Tartars as much ou horseback as on 
foot, they inherit the strongest affection for that admirable quadruped; 
talking, smoothing, whistling; or holloing to their horses by starts, 4 
during their long and rapid journeys. ‘The moment the postillions 
have vaulted ov their backs, they wave their long whips like slingers 
around their heads, and giving a loud whoop, the animals set off at 
| 
| 
| 





full speed aver hill and dale, through bog and mire, regurdless of the 
weakness.of the carriage springs, the precipices on the sides of the 
raads, or the lack of courage in the devoted traveller. “ Ever and 
anon” the postillions turn round their faces with a grin, as if in 
quest of an applauding look, and again urge on their way with 
increased vigour, If one of their horses knocks: up, they turn him 
adrift from their long rope harness, gad drive on with the remainder, 
for onc can be easily spared out of six or cight, their common number. 
This. discarded auimal is left with his two fore legs fetteved to prevent 
his straying, and on the'r return they pick him up from the fields. 
On stopping they imitate the ‘Tartars in wringing the ears of their 
horses, in, winter probably to prevent their being frost bitten, and in 
summer to. ascertain the vigour of the animel: when approaching the } 
post stations, those on. the look-out give the word, and two or three 
men scamper off to the uplands to collect the horses grazing: on the 
steeps,~ which they.deive down with the smack of their w lups, like 
a pack of fox hounds, ‘The postmaster selects the requisite number, 
and these are then permitied. to seamper back in liberty to ther 
extensive pastures.’ 


— 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Watkinc Dress. 


gna dress, composed of jaconaut muslin; the skirt is mo- 
derately full; itis trimmed round the bottom with the same 
material, which is disposed in such a manner as to form, with an 
intermixture of cord, a very novel and fancifulurimming. The body 
is made enchemisette, but has very little fulness. Long sleeve, the 
upper part is very full; it is drawn in compartments with cord, so as 
to form a fuil epaulette ; the lower part ts finished by a cuff to cor- 
respond with the bottom, but considerably smaller. ‘There is a small 
high collar, edged with narrow lace. The spencer worn with this 
dress is composed of blue satin, of a delicate shade ; it is made tight 
to the shape ; the back, of the usual breadth, and bas a high standing 
collar, which, as well as the epauleties and cuffs, are richly braided 
with white silk cord. Head-dress, a gipsey bonnet, composed of white 
gros de Naples ; the edge of the brim-is ornamented by arouleau of 
blue satin ; it ties under the chin with blue satin strings ; and it is 
ornamented with a plume of down feathers, at the base of which is 
blue satin bow. A cornette, with a full border of narrow lace, is 
worn under this bonnet. Gloves and shoes to correspond. 


Eventne Dress. 


A round dress composed of book muslin, worn overa white silk 
slip; the bottom of the skirt is finished by a trimming of hright 
rose coloured satin ; the upper part of which is pointed ; “this is sur- 
mounted by a wreath of Provence roses, which is placed above it at 
some distance. ‘I'he corsage is of rose coloured satin ; itis cut very 
low, and is trimmed round t the bust with arow of blond set on almost 
plain. Short full sleeve of book muslin drawn close to the arm by 
a narrow rouleau of rose-coloured satin. Head dress, a turban com- 
posed of light rose coloured gauze ; itis decorated with a band of 
pearl, which goes across the | forehead, and confines the fullness of the 
turban on yne side towards the crownof the head, where it termi-« 
nates ; a full blown rose is placed atthe end of the pearl band. The 
hair is brought very low atthe sides, so as partially to shade the 
ears, and to leave the forehead entirely bare; it is dressed ig small 
curls. Pearl ear rings; white satin slippers ; white kid gloves. 

White dresses, and silk or satin spencers, are at pfésent more 
fashionable than any thing else in the promenade costume; silk 
pelisses, particularly those of lavender colour, and primrose, ave 
vext in estimation. 

A new pelisse,composed of gros de Naples,is much in fashign. It is 
lined w.th white sarsnet ; the skirt if; moderately full, and gared ; 
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the back is full, but draavn-in at cach side with cord, and ornamented 
at each hip with buttons of a novel and pretty description ; they are 
rather large, and are composed of a mixture‘of floss and hard silk. 
The froni is tight to the shape, and is cut byas ; the sleeve is rather 
loose, and comies very far over the hand. ‘The trimming is figured 
satin, a shade darker than the pelisse ; it is a plain band cut byas; 
and finished at each edge by-a rouleau; this goes all round ; the 
collar cartesponds. The shoulder is ornamented with a small, but 
very full epauletie, looped in three places by buttons, to correspond 
with hose at the Waist, but much smaller ; the bottom of the sleeve 
is finished in a similar-style with the skirt. 

Morning dresses are now always made of jaconaut, or “cambric 
muslin. .. Robes, made a little shorter than the petticoat, are much in 
favour ; they are trimmed in different ways; some have a single row 
of tich French work all round, and are finished at the neck by a full 
ruff, instead of ‘aeéllar. Others are trimmed with two or three rows 
of cased mustin, which is terminated by a single flounce of muslin ; 
and several are trimmed with-an intermixture of muslin with white 
cord. The bodies of these dresses are in general in the chemasette 
form, though we have seen some tight to the shape; the sleeves are 
always rather wide, and come very far over the band. 

Fancy straw, bonnets begin to be worn in ‘promenade dress, but 
they are not censidcred so genteel as ]eghorn,which,for the present, 
scems to have superseded every other material. Bonnets are still 
worn large ; they are in general trimmed with riband, which is now 
worn very broad and'rich ; figured ribands are the most in estimation. 
Tlowers are partially worn in walking bonnets, but much more 
generally in carriage bonnets, or hats. 

Spencers are very generally worn in carriage dress, as are also 
black and white Jace scarfs; they have plain grounds, but the 
borders are rich, and the ends particularly so; they are very Ieng, 
but in general do not excced half a yard in breadth, and aré usually 
worn over a spencer, 

Gros de Naples and white satin are the materials used for bonnets 
iff carriage dress. Leghorn hats are also very much worn; and both 
“hats and bonnets are adorned with flowers. Fashionable colours are 
pale Javender colour, pink, primrose, azure, and green. , 


? CostcuMEs PARISTENNES. 


Rose colduted silk spencers are now generally worn with white 
dresses for the promenade ; these spenecrs are always made ‘tight to 
the shape, and ate finished at the waist with tabs: there are some- 
times two rows of these tabs atthe back part of the spencer; they ‘are 
buttoned. up the front, and-are.finished with.a ‘small pointed epau- 
lette, both of the same material as the spencer, ; 

‘tote and black lace shawls, and half handkerchiefs,’ boih: very 
large, are also in reanest for the promenade costume ; they are worn 
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with'silk dresses as welt as miustin: ohes; the former aré in some 
estimation, but they aré declithing im favour. 

The materials for Chapeuux arevarious, and some new oncs have 
been introduced, but we cannot yet say bow far they will becopte 
fashionable ;. one of them called 'paille de. soe, is already in some 
estimation, and seems likely.to be in great favour’; it is composed of 
narrow riband; plaited to resemble straw. Another paille coton, 
which we!méntioned last month, is now little worn ; a third is 
called Xuassed, it is split straw nianufactured in‘anew manner. No 
alteration has taken place inthe shape of bonnets, which are now 
decorated witlrflawers only, feathers being rarely seen, Hats of a 
round shape continue in favour, but the brims are now much larger ; 
they. are of the same width all round. 

Gowns continue to be made as described last month. Toques and 
dress hats are strll fashionable, but not so much so as head dresses of 
hair; flowers and pearls, or jewels intermixed; from the fashionable 
coifure. The hair is dressed always of a very moderate height. 

The colours most in-favour are ‘rese colour, citron,’ lilac, and a 
peculiar shade of sea green. 


——— 
BOWDICH’S MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 
Continued from Page 335. 


Y the 7th or 8th September, Mr. Bowdich succeeded in nego- 

ciating 4 treaty with his Majesty of Ashantee,and his friend the 

King of Dwabim, by which a resident, no enviable situation, at 

Coomassie was allowed, and Mr. Hutchison appointed to that office. 

This kingdom of Dwabim is pearly equal to Ashantee, but Mr. B. 

suspects that it will fall before the superior power and efehetoup 
intrigues of the latter. 

The ne gociator was now anxious to get away, but was delayed on 
various pretences, till at lepgih he determined to go without leave, 
rather than suffer precrastination apparently without end. The 
following isthe account of the attempt to carry this design into 
execution . 

“ We had scarcely proceeded fifty yards oefore the gong-gongs 
and drums were beat all around us, and we were attacked by a 
crowd of swords and muskets, headed by our house master Aboidwee 
who in the first rush seized the luggage and the flag. 1 felt’ myself 
compelled to attempt to regain the flag; andthe value of my papers, 
and the impolicy of being intimidated by the outrage, were also con. 
siderations. I begged the officers notto draw their swords tll the 
dast moment, and Taking the muskets, the butt ends of which cleared 
our way to the luggage, we fastened on it, with the soldiers, artisans 
and our servants, who supported us vigorously. ‘The Ashantees dig 
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not attempt to fire, but attacked us only with their heavy swords 
and large stones. We kept our ground nearly a quarter of an hour, 
though our belts and caps were torn away, and we frequently fell. 
At this time, Mr. ‘Tedlic (who had regained his sword, which had 
been torn from his side) was stunned ‘by a blow on the head, and as 
all were moch bruised, and some of the peuple cut, I contented 
myself with the recovery of the flag, the sextant, and the papers, and 
we retired slowly to the house, not expecting they would follow us ; 
but they did so, with afury which led me to believe they intended 
our destruction, . We posted ourselves in the door way,and I imme. 
diately dispatched the canes by a back way to the King, to tell ‘him 
we had not yet drawn our swords, but we must do so unless he. res- 
cued us immediately.. The tumult did not allow. expostulation, we 
had no alternative but to defend ourselves, which the narrow passage 
favoured. ‘The captain, Aboidwee, who was quite mad with fury 
and liquor, madeacut at me asl heldhim from me, which would 
have been fatal but for the presence of mind of one of the soldiers, 
through which it only grazed my face. We were scon rescued . by 
the presence of Advocee, the chief linguist, and Yokokroko, the 
King’s chamberlain, with their retinues. Nothing could exceed 
their servility: they ofiered to swear the King was not privy to the 
outrage, ordered Aboidwee before them, and threatened him with 
the loss of hishead. I told them 1 knew the King’s Conffol, and was 
not to be treated as a fool; he had forcibly detained us as_ prisoners, 
and must take the consequences , 1 should say no more.” 

Qwingto Mr. Bowdjch’s firmness, this serious affray, arising out 
ofa new mode of detaining an Ambassador, was compromised 
withuut further inquiry. When he did depart, on the appointed 
day, the King requested him to go no farther than Ogogoo that even- 
ing, and the interesting sequel is thus described : 

“ Our exit was a brilliant scene, from the reflection of the glittering 
ornaments of the King and his captains by the torches ; they were 
seated ina deep and long line, without the palace, accompanied by 
their retinues ; all their bands burst forth together, as we saluted the 
King in passing, and we were enveloped in the smoke of the mus- 
ketry. ‘The darkness of the forest was an instaptancous and awful 
contrast, and the howlings and screcches of the wild beasts startled 
us as we groped our way, as if we had never heard them before. The 
torches provided for our protection against them, were extinguished 
in crossing the marsh, which had swollen to between four and five 
fect deep, and the descent to it from Coomassie was rocky and 
abrupt. The linguists and soldiers lost themselves in the forest, and 
did not arrive at Ogogoo unul long after Mr. Tedlic and myself, The 
inhabitants were asleep, but they rose cheerfully, cleared the best 
house for us, and made fires. ‘The next morning I received the dash 
of gold from the King’s linguists, in a Mailowa bag, with a long com- 
pliment ; the conclusion of which was, that I must always be ready 
to use the same spirit and address, in talking a palaver for the King 
of Ashantee, as I had sbewn in talking that of my own King. This 
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testimony of their good feeling and esteem, which they could not 
uvow whilst we were political antagonists, was grateful. 

“ Marching through Sarrasoo, where we were liberally refreshed 
with palm wine, we halted inthe evening at Assiminia. We were 
received with great hospitality by the principal man, who provided 
us with excellent lodging, to his own. inconvenience, and presented 
us with some fowls. Tbe path was almost acontinved bog, ior the 
rainy season had set in violently. The next day we marched through 
Dadasey t» Doompassie, and occupied our former comfortable 
dwelling. One party spent the night. in the woods, ‘Thursday 
morning, the 6th, we had,a short but most fatiguing march over the 
mountains dividing the frontiers, to Moises, the -first Assin town. The 
difficulty of procuring provisio’s until the people returned from the 
plantations, detained us im Moisee until four o'clock in the evening. 
As the stage from Doompassic had been short,(although fatiguing) I 
determined to proeced t» Akrofroom, as we should gain a day by ‘it. 
Toe Ashantees remonsirated, knowing the swollen state of the se- 
veral small rivers, and the aggravated dilficultics of the path from 
the heavy rain; but I was so apprehensive of being detained, by their 
pleading t beir superstitious obser®ance of good and. bad days for 
travelling, that I was atraid of seeming to yield to them, lest it might 
encourage the disposition. I recommendea them to go back, and 
started Without them, but they were soon at my heels, declaring 
they should lose their heads if they quitted,ys. ,Myr. Tedlie, myself, 
a soldier, and the Ashantee next in authority under the captain, 
outwalked the rest of the party, and found ourselves. out of their 
hearing whenit grew dark. We lost some time in trying to make 
torches to kcep off the beasts, and to direct usin the nght track, for 
we were Walking through a continued bog, and had long before Jost 
our shoes. A violent tornado ushered in the night, we could not 
hear each: other holla, and were soon separated ; luckily, I found I 
had one person left with me (the Ashaniee) who, atter [had groped 
him out, tying his cloth tight round bis middle, gave me the other 
end, and thus plunged along, pulling me after lim, through bogs and 
rivers, exactly like an owl tied toa duck inapond. The thunder, 
the darkness, and the howlings of the wild beasts were awful, but 
the loud and continuing crash of a large tree, which fell very near 
us during the storm, was even more soto my car. The Ashantee 
had dragged me along, or rather through, in this manner, until 1 
judged it to be midnight, when, quite exhausted, with the remnants 
of my clothes scarecly hanging together, 1 let go his cloth, and falling 
on the ground, was asleep before I coukd call out to bim. 1 was 
awoke by this faithful guide, who had felt me out, and-seated me on 
the trunk of a tree, wiih my head resting-on bis shoulder; he gave 
me to understand I must die if 1 satthery, and-we pursued the duck 
and owl method once more. In an hour we forded the last river, 
which had swollen considerably above my chin, and spread to a 
great width. ‘This last labour | considered final, aud my drowsiness 
became 60 fascinating. that it seemed to beguile me of every painful 
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thought and apprehension, and the yichling to it was ah exquisite 
though momentary pleasure. | presume | must have sleptabove an 
hout, titted by this humane man frour the bank of the river tok drier 
-corner of the forest, more impervious to the torrents of rain; when, 
‘being awoke, I was serprised to see him with a ‘companion anda 
‘torch ; be took me ona his back, and in about three quarters of an 
“hour we reached Akrofroom. Thisman knew I. carricd about me 
several ounces of gold, for the subsistence of the. people, not trusting 
to our luggage, whieh we could not reckon on in sucha season and 
journey. Exhausted and insensible, my life was im WS bands, and 
infested as the forest was with wild beasis, be might after such a 
night, without suspicion, have reported me as destroyed by them ; 
this had oecurredto me, and was an uneasy feeling «as long as my 
torpor lft me uny. ‘ft was about two o'clock in the morning, and 
the inhabitants of Akrofroom were almost aliasleep, for it was too 
rude a night for negro revelry ; however, I wasdirectly carried to a 
‘Gry and clean apartment, furnished with a brass pan full of water to 
wash in, some fruits and palm wine, an exeellent bed of mats and 
cushions, and an abundance of country cloths to. wrap around me, 
for | was all but naked. After [had washed, I rolled myself up in 
the cloths, one after the other, until | becamea giganticsize, and by 
a profuse perspiration eseaped any other ill than a slight fever. A 
soldier came up about mid day, and gave me some hopes of seeing 
Mr. Tedlie again, who arrived soon afterwards, having left his com 
panions in a bog, waiting until he sent them assistance from the 
town. Our gratification was mutual, for the only trace he had had 
of me was by no means an encouraging one ; my servant meeting an 
Ashantee in the forest with fragments of my clothes, which he per- 
sisted he had not taken from any person, but picked up on bis way. 
Mr. Tedlie (whose fect were cut and bruised much more than mine, 
and whose wretclied plight made him envy the African toga I had 
assumed!) after we had separated, and the storm had drowned our 
mutual hollaings, the howlings of the wild beasts meeting his ears on 
all sides, had just determined to roost in a tree for the night, when 
an Ashantee appeared with a torch, and conducted him out of the 
track to the remains of ashed, where four or five of the people had 
tefore strayed and settled themselves. Another party arrived at 
Akrofroom about four o'clock, and the last, with the Cape Coast 
linguist and the corporal, not until sun set; they had lost the track 
altogether, and spent the whole day, as well as the previous night, in 
the woods. We made an excellent duck soup, our grace to which 
was, * What a luxury to poor Mungo Park!” the name recalled 
sufferings which made us laugh at our own as mere adventures.” 

Wi-hin a few days the travellers were in safety among their friends 
and countrymen, 


( To be continued. 
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Self-Education, ‘Ewhibitell in the ‘Character of Men- 
delsohn* 


NM ENDELSOHN, rejecting the Talinudical dreamers, caught a 

nobler spirit from the celebrated Maimounides ;' and his 
native sagacity was already clearing up the darkness around. An 
enemy not less hostile to the enlargement of the mind than volumi- 
nous legends, presented itself in the indigence of his father, who 
was now compelled to sénd away tie youth, on foot, to Berlin, to find 
labour and bread. 

- At Berlin he'came an amanuensis to another poor rabbin, who 
could only still ‘initiate him into the theology, the junsprudence, 
and scholastic philosophy of his people. Thus, he was no farther 
advanced in that philosophy of the mind in which he was one day 
to be the rival of Plato and Locke, norin that knowledge of literat ure 
of which he was tobe among the first polished critics in Germany. 

‘Some unexpécted event oceurs which gives the first great impulse 
to the mind ot genius. Mendelsohn received this froni the first com- 
pinion of his misery and his studies; a man of congenial, Lui 
maturer powers. He was a Polish Jew, expelled from the communion 
of the Orthodox ; and the calummiated studetit was now a vagrant, 
with more sensibility than fortitude? But this vagrant was a phi- 
Josopher, a poet, a naturalist, ‘and a mathematician. Mendelsohn, 
at a aistant day, pever alluded to him without tears. Thrown toge- 
ther into the same situation, they approached each other by the same 
sympathies, and communicating in the only language which Men- 
delsohn knew, the Polander voluntarily undertook his literary 
education. 

Then was seen one of the most extraordinary spectacles in ‘the 
history of modern literature. ‘Two houseless Hebrew youths might 
he discoveréd, in the moonlight streetsuf Berlin, sitting in retired 
corners, or on the steps of sone porch, the one instructing the other, 
with an Euclid'in his hane ; but what is more extraordinary, it 
was a Hebrew’ versi’n, composed by himself, for one who knew ‘no 
other language. Who could then have imagined that the future 
Plato of Germany was sitting on those steps ? 

~ Phe Polander, whose deep melancholy had settled on ‘his ‘heart, 
dicd—yet he had not lived in vain, since the clectric spark that 
lighted up the soul of Mendelsoha had fallen from his own. 

Mendelsohn was nay left alone: his mind teeming with its chaos, 
and still master of rio éther language than that barren idtom which 
was incapable of expressing the ideas he was meditating on. He 
had scarcely made a step into the philosophy ‘of his age ; and the 
genius of Mendeisohn bad probably been lost to Germany, bad aot 
the singularity of his studies, and the cast of his mind, been detected 
by the sagacity of Dr. Kisch. The aid of this physician was. nic- 
mentous ; for he devoted several hours every day to the instruction 

* The sou of a poor Jew ef Vienna, and destined by his father to the 

Priesthood. 
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ofa poor youth, whose strong capacity he had the discernment to 
perceive, and the gencrous temper to aid. 

Mendelsohn was soon enabled to read Locke in a Latin version, 
but with such extreme pain, that, compelled to search for every 
word, and to arrange their Latin order, and at the same time to com- 
bine metaphysical ideas, it was observed that he did not so much 
translate, as guess by the force of meditation. ; 

This prodigious effort of his intellect retarded his progress, but 
invigorated bis habit ; as the racer, by running against the hill, at 
length courses with facility. 

A succeeding effort was to master the living languages, and chiefly 
the English, that he miglt read his favourite Locke in his own idiom, 
Thus a great genius for metaphysics and languages was forming it- 
self by itself. 

It is curious to detect, in the character of genius, the effects of 
local and moral influences. ‘There resulted from Mendelsohn’s early 
situation, certain defects in his intellectual character, derived from 
his poverty, bis Jewish education, and his numerous impediments in 
literature. Inheriting but one language, too obselete and naked to 
serve the purposes of modern philosophy, he perhaps overvalued his 
new acquisitions, and in his delight of knowing many languages, he 
with ditiiculty escaped from remaining a mere philolagist ; having 
adopted the prevailing principles of Wolf and Baumgarten, his genius 
was long without the courage or the skill to emancipate itself from 
their rusty chains. It was more than a step that had brought him 
into their circle, but a step was yet wanted to escape from it. 

Ai length the mind of Mendelsohn enlarged in literary intercourse : 
he became a great and original thinker in many beautiful specula- 
tions in moral and critical philosophy, while he had gradually been 
creating a style which the critics of Germany have declared was 
their first luminous model of precision and elegance. Thus a Hebrew 
vagrant, first perplexed in the voluminous labyrinth of Judaical 
learning, in his middle age oppressed by indigence and malady, and 
in his mature life wrestling wich that commercial station whence 
he had derived his humble independence, became one of the master 
writers in the L:terature of his country. The history of the mind of 
Mendelsohn is one of the noblest pictures of the self-cducation of 
genius. 

—_—_ 


ANECDOTES OF DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
From Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets, 
HIS eccentric character, at an early period of life was bela- 


t =boured by a savage tutor, Theaker Wilier, and driven trom 
the University of Dublin, for giving a very innocent dup in biw 
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College Rooms. He afterwards undertook the station of domestic 
tutor in a geotleman’s family, and staid there long enough to save 
30/. with which he bought a tolerably good horse, and sect out some- 
what better equipped than the knight of La Mancha, whom he scems 
to have chosen as his prototype, expressly in search of adventure. 

“ At the end of six weeks, his friends, having heard nothing of him, 
concluded that he had left the kingdom, when he returned to his 
mother’s house without a penny, upon a poor little horse, which he 
called Fiddleback, and which was not worth more than twenty shil- 
lings. The account which he gave of himself was, that he had been 
at Cork, where he had sold his former borse, and paid his passage to 
America ; but the ship happening to sail whilst he was viewing the 
curiosities of the city, he had just money enough kc ft to purchase 
Fiddleback, and to reach the house of an old acquaintance on the 
road. This nominal friend, however, had received him very coldly : 
and, in order toevade his applications for pecuniary relief, had 
advised him to sell his diminutive steed, and promised him another 
in his place, which should cost him nothing either for price or pro- 
vender. ‘To confirm this promise he pulled out an oaken staff from 
beneath a bed. Just as this gencrous offer had been made, a_neigh- 
bourimg gentleman came in,and invited both the miser and Goldsmith 
to dine with him. Upon a short acquaintance, Oliver communicated - 
his situation to the stranger, and was enabled, by his liberality, to 
proceed upon his journey. This was his story. {lis mother, it may 
be supposed, was looking rather gravely upon her prudent child, who 
had such adventures to relate, when he concluded them by saying, 
* and now, my dear mother, having struggled so hard to come to 
you, I wonder that you are not more rejoiced to see me.” Mr. Con- 
tarine next resolved to send him to the Temple ; but on his way to 
London he was fleeced of all his money in gaming, and returned once 
more to his mother’s house in disgrace and affliction. Again was 
his good uncle reconciled to him, and equipped for Edinburgh that 
he might pursue the study of medicine. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh he took lodgings, and saliied forth 
to take a view of the city ; but ata late hour, he recollected that 
he had omitted toinform himself of the name and address of his 
landlady ; and would not have found his way back, if he had not 
furtunately met with the porter who had caiied his luggage. After 
attending some courses of medical lectures at Edinburgh, he was pet. 
mitted by his uncle to repair to Leyden, for the sake of finishing his 
studies, when his departure was accelerated by a debt which he had 
contracted by becoming security foran acquaintance,and from the ar- 
restattending which,he was only saved by the interference of a friend. 
If Leyden, however, was his object, he, with the usual eccentricity of 
his motions, set out to reach it by way of Bourdeaux, and embarked 
inaship which was bound thither from Leith ; but which was 
driven, by stress of weather, into Newcastle upon Tyne. His fellow 
passengers were some Scotchmen, who had been employed in raising 
Vou. 5Y. $L 
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mech in their own country for the service of the kirg of France. They 
weré arrested by orders from government, at Newcastle ; and Gold- 
emith, who bad been committed to prisof with them, was not libe- 
rated till after a fortnight’s confinement. By this accident, however, 
he wads eventually saved from an early death. The vessel sailed 
duting his imprisonment, and was wrecked at the mouth of th 
Gaironne, where every soul on board perished. 





Ansatr by C.. Mitchell, of Ditcheat, to his own Question, inserted 
Octobde* 12, 1818. 


A** quantity divided by O will give infinity in the quotients, as 
is shown i Emerson’s Algebra where hé treats of fractional 
diviscts. Now, if the national debt be divided by 0 it will give infi- 
nity in the quotient; bat it is a general rule, that the product 
under the quotient and divisor is always equal to the divident, where- 
fore infinity multiplied by 0 is equal to the national debt or 
$00,000,0007. Q. FE. D. 


neeeennpninnsnn 
WELSH BARDS UNARMED. 


T was not lawful for the bard to carryatms; or for any one to 
bear a naked weapon in their presence. They were deemed the 
heralds of peace. 


es 
CURIOUS KNIFE. 


Ng rere specimen of the art of cuttery was manufactured by 
SA Joseph Rodgers and Sons, Sheffield, in the month of January 
last. Itis an elegant knife i miniatere, containing thirty instru. 
ments, Moving on cleven ‘sprigs and fourteen joints, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship ; it employed the workman twenty eight days 
of clost application to complete it : does not excced five eighths of an 
inch ip length, and weighs only one quarter ofan ounce. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the articles contained in the above knife :—Owe 
stick knife blade, ‘one pruning knife blade, three pen knife blades, 
one bail knife blade, one silver frait knife blade, one silver tooth pick, 
one bow saw, one double toothed saw, one leather puttch, one button 
hook, one pair of scissors, one gun picker, one'pair of tweezers, four 
fleams of different sizes, one’hail file, one chissel, one cork screw, one 
render, one timber scribe, one gitmblet, one bodkin, one brad awl, 
one horse hook, one-gan streéw, one auger. 

We thank an Enquirer for ins tale, which shall certainly have a place 
in our neat number, Hus future favours will be highly acceptable. 
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POETRY. 





ADDRESS TO THE SNOW DROP. 


OYOUS herald of the spring, 
Pretty snow drop, hail! 

With thee, modest trembler, bring 
Sammer’s baliny gale. 

Thou com’st to tell us winter's fled? 
Bright informer, hail! 

Welvome gust, why hang thy bead, 
Why thy check so pale? 

Dost thou droop thy head in woe, 
Poor glory of an hour? 

Siace not the summer's heat shall glow 
For thee, thou short lived flower, 


Thou art only come, alas! 
To tell as spring 1s near; 

Like a fleeting shade to pass, 
Droop, aod disappear 

Thus some son of virtwe may 
Tread bis bry ht career, 

Guide by mild religion's ray 
&rring mortais here: 

Ere his winter toils are done, 
Or summer hopes arise, 

Sinks he, gouth and vigour gone, 
Pots to Heaven—and dies. 


HELEex 


== 


DAVID LEADING HIS FLOCK TO BETHLEHEM. 


From Pennie’s Royal Minstrel. 


HE smiling hours, the lamp of Lucifer, 
Dimpling the westera sky, had now put out, 

And oped the crimson curtains of the morn, 
Who, robed in mantle blue, with roses trmged, 
Stepped o’er the orient moautatus with fresh tints 
To paint the dew-bafhed flowers, and from her arn 
Flang balmy odours to the new born breeze, 
That panted on her bosom, when, with step 
Lightsome and blithe, young David from tie fold 
His snow white ewes and piayful lambs unpenned, 
To crop the tragrant herbage of the vale. 
The rose of health mantled bis beauteous cheek, 
Aud o’er his alabaster forchead, where 
Majestic dignity with grace sat throned, 
Ti’ Hyperion curls of youth fell wantonly 
In fair Juxuriance, while in forin he seemed 
More lovely than Adonis, or that swain 
Eudyinion talled—Fluonia’s favourite boy ; 
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To whom Dictynna, on a moonbeam horsed, 
Paid nightly visits on mount Latmus’ top. 

And@ now a lily of the vale he plucked, 

That by the streamlet grew; its mirror bright 
Reflected nobler beanty than that fount 

O’er which Narcissus languishingly gazed, 

And sighed himself into a golden flower. 

But David, wrapt in contemplation deep, 

Che wat’ry shadow heeded not, nor heard 

‘The enamoured zephyr’s sigh, as with its kiss 

It raffled the clear bosom of the stream 

Till the reflection faded. On he moved 

To a retired bower, his daily haunt, 

There on the harp to chant a morning hymn, 

As was his wonted custom. Rouud him now 
Through all the vale, which might with Tempe vie, 
Tiat fabled haunt of gorls, from every grove 
The woodjand minstrely rose wildly sweet, 

The mati song of nature to her God; 

While gales Elysian, from their silken wings 
Sabean odours shedding, fanued the leaves, 
Whici danced on air to see the laughing sua ’ 
Ascend his chariot from a golden cloud, 

And fling celestial spleadours o’er the the world. 

Amid the dale, fed by shade wimpled brooks, 

A limpid Jake its shining waters spread, 

On whose dew-spangled bank, damasked with flowers, 
Olive and citron groves luxuriant bloomed, 
That seemed Hesperian gardens. On each lawa 

Of intervening green, with cowslips decked, 

Close bowers of blowing woodbine and sweet nard 
Sheltered the shepherd and the bine-eyed nymph 
From noontide beam; where lovelorn nightingales 
Charmed moonlight with their soft melodious plaiuts. 
Clear shone the azure canopy above, 

With here and there a cloud of beauteous hue, 

As if some genius of the vale had left 

His sky wrought mantle floating on the winds. 
Here tended Hebron’s destined king his flocks, 
And tuned his harp to sweeter sounds and themes 
Thas famed Apollo oo Amphrisus’ banks, 

Where in disguise he kept Admetus’ sheep. 








SONNET. 


HE lake lay hid in mist, and to the sand 
The little billows hastening silentiv, } 
Came sparkling on, in many a gladsome band, 
Soon as they touched the shore, all doomed to die! 
I gazed upon them with a pensive eye, 
For in that dim and melancholy straad, 
TI saw the image of man’s destiny. 
So hurry we, right onwards, thoughtlessly, 
Unto the cvast of that eternal land! 
Where, like the worthless billows in their glee, 
The first faint touch unable to withstand, 
We meit at once into eternity. 
O thou who weighest the waters in thine hand, 
My awe struck spirit puts her trust iv Thee! 
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